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desired; training and fighting methods were out of date;
armament, clothing and equipment were inadequate ; and the
system of transport and supply, only recently reorganised on a
sound basis, was, as yet, inelastic and uncertain in its working.
Altogether the British fighting machine was well below the
standard even of the Continental armies of its day, and as yet
by no means fit for the arduous tasks which the coming
campaigns were to impose upon it.
Such being the weapon at his disposal, Pitt had now to
consider how to use it. His main idea was to employ the army
in co-operation with the navy against the overseas trade and
possessions of France; such had been its role in recent wars,
and in this case the historical argument was fortified by what
appeared to be common sense, Pitt believed that Revolutionary
France financially and economically was at her last gasp, and
that sheer exhaustion must shortly compel her to lay down her
arms ; the capture of her few remaining colonies must tend to
hasten this desirable consummation, besides being of direct
advantage to Britain. The revolt in the French West Indian
Islands, which broke out a few months previous to the com-
mencement of the war, seemed to offer a golden opportunity
for applying this policy with rapidity and effect, and the main
strength of the British regular army was therefore despatched
with all possible speed to that sphere of operations. At the
same time our interests in the Low Countries could not be
entirely neglected, and it was decided also to send a contingent
to co-operate with the Allied armies in that theatre.
Such was Pitt's initial plan. As we shall see, it was consider-
ably modified during the course of the next few campaigns.
Various small expeditions were despatched against other distant
overseas objectives; home defence became more and more a
matter of pressing concern ; and a series of attempts were made
to foment or assist by armed force risings against the Revolution-
ary Government in the disaffected coastal districts of France.
Under these conditions our military operations tended to become
incoherent and wasteful, and all the more difficult to describe
clearly and succinctly because of the non-existence of any
consistent and logical general plan underlying the whole.1
However, for our purposes we may divide the narrative into five
?hases : (i) The Campaign in the Low Countries, 1793-1795 ;
*) the West Indies Operations, 1793-1800; (3) Minor Opera-
tions in Europe and elsewhere (the Mediterranean, the French
coasts, Ireland, the Cape, etc.), 1793-1798 ; (4) the Expedition
to North Holland, 1799; (5) the Egyptian Expedition, 1800.
1 A previous historian of the army has appropriately headed his chapter
describing the operations of this period " The Army at Sea ".